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ODAY an increasing number of public 

spirited men and women are asking: 

“What is ahead for the National Parks?” 
Will they soon regain the lost govern- 
ment recognition of primeval character?” 
“Shall new roads be built through the 
Parks?” “Shall gold be sought within their 
domain?” “Shall the Parks’ natural beau- 
ties be destroyed?” “Shall commerce en- 
croach upon the Parks?” These and numer- 
ous other questions are of vital concern 
to every American proud of a great natu- 
ral heritage. 


FOUNDED 1919—In 1919 The National 
Parks Association was established to give 
the entire nation a voice in maintaining 
primeval standards Non-political, non- 
partisan, the Assuciation stands firmly as a 
check and balance between government, 
commerce and the people in regard to 
National Parks. 


ACHIEVEMENTS — That The National 
Parks Association is highly effective in its 
purpose is a matter of record. Noteworthy 
among its long list of accomplishments 
is winning fifteen years of continuous fight- 
ing in Congress to keep commercial uses 
out of the parks. One of these was the 
five-year fight to prohibit the damming of 
Yellowstone Lake for commercial purposes. 
Helping to establish Great Smoky Moun- 
tain National Park, the most majestic and 
only primeval National Park in the East. 
And countless instances in educating the 
people to appreciate the primitive and to 
help perpetuate such areas for inspiration 
and research, 


A CONTINUOUS NEED—tThe problems 
concerning the National Parks are con- 
tinuous. As the nation’s political and eco- 
nomic conditions change, new park prob- 
lems constantly arise. The National Parks 
Association as a non-partisan organization 
is therefore necessary. Its work is perma 
rent and must go forward 


THE PROGRAM AHEAD— During 1940 
The National Parks Association will spe- 
cially emphasize its greatest project, name- 
ly, the official and universal recognition 
of a National Primeval Park System to in- 
sure the preservation of the original Na- 
tional Park standards. Other important 
projects are current, too, and members will 
find the Association’s program currently 
outlined in the Bulletin. 


HE National Parks Association has for 

20 years utilized every available means in 
its power: 1, to perpetuate America’s Na 
tional Parks of highest standard only; 2, 
to protect the Parks against harmful inter- 
ference; and 3, to publicize the Parks as 
sources of beneficial recreation, scientific 
research and public education. We know 
our work is accomplishing great results. 
We know, too, that we cannot make prog- 
ress without the cooperation of public spir- 
ited men, women and organizations. We 
believe that the readers of this page recog- 
nize the need for our unceasing efforts. If 
you are not already a member, identify 
yourself with our work 
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THE FORKS OF THE ROAD 


EDITORIAL 


By WILLIAM P. WHARTON 


President, National Parks Association 


CRUCIAL question is up to the real friends of 
the National Primeval Parks, and to the coun- 
try,—one which must be answered soon and 

arswered finally. Shall we the Parks as 
Nature’s unspoiled masterpieces, or shall we permit 
them to be despoiled by the works of man? Shall they 
fulfill their original destiny as educational and in- 
spirational institutions, or be reduced to mere intensi- 


preserve 


fied playgrounds, subject also to the same commercial 
uses to which the National Forests are subject? In 
other words, shall National Park Standards remain 
the charter of the National Parks System, or shall they 
be cast aside as outworn and outdated dreams of im- 
practical idealists? We have come to the forks of 
the road. 

National Park Standards date back to the establish- 
ment of Yellowstone as the first National Primeval 
Park, when its discoverers put aside opportunities for 
private profit, and agreed that these great wonders 
and beauties of Nature should forever remain public 
property, to be preserved intact for the enjoyment 
and inspiration of generations vet unborn. They were 
amplified when a National Park Service was created, 
charged with the duty of regulating ‘‘the use of the 
Federal areas known as National Parks * * * by such 
means and measures as conform to the fundamental 
purposes of the said parks, which purpose is to con- 
serve the scenery and the natural and historic objects 
ard the wild life therein, and to provide for the en- 
jovment of the same in such manner and by such 
means as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoy- 
Since then the utter- 
ances of many inspired leaders have further added to 
these concepts of the proper place of the National 
Primeval Park System in American life. Finally, as 
is well known to our members and friends, the Camp 
Fire Club of America, with the help of the Director of 
the National Park Service, brought these thoughts and 
utterances together during the vear 1929 in a publica- 
tion entitled ‘*‘National Parks Standards,’’ and this 
was widely distributed and accepted alike by govern- 
ment and conservation organizations the country over. 
These were republished in the December, 1938, issue 
of our NATIONAL PARKS BULLETIN. 

Much water has gone over the dam since 1929. 


ment of future generations.”’ 


Con- 
stantly increasing motor travel, establishing new rec- 
ords for National Park visitors, has brought pressure 
on the National Park Service for ‘‘improvements”’ in 
Parks tending to reduce the areas of 


se 


the Primeval 


primeval country, and to that degree impairing them 
for the use of future generations. New high speed 
roads have been built, new areas of accommodation 
opened up, and amusements incompatible with preser- 
vation of natural conditions permitted to creep in. 
Crowds have been deliberately promoted, in order that 
new records of attendance might be established. All 
this is commonplace knowledge. Now, finding the ex- 
isting Primeval Parks overcrowded, the Park Service 
argues that many new Parks to take care of the over- 
flow should be carved out of areas already in use or 
needed for other purposes, and in many cases lacking 
in the National Primeval Park qualities of supreme 
beauty and interest and substantially virgin condition. 

Side by side with the tendency to overdevelopment 
of existing Parks and acceptance of new ones of in- 
ferior quality has come a disposition to accept eco- 
nomic exploitation as permissable in National Prime- 
val Parks. The theory is that at some undetermined 
time in the future all such economic can be 
eliminated, and the Parks restored to their original 
condition. It is held by incurable optimists only. 

Of the exploitable materials, water, the indispens- 
able element so seriously limited in availability in 
most of the West, for the present holds the center of 
the stage. It may easily prove the entering wedge for 
other industrial uses. Hetch Hetchy of bygone years, 
and Rocky Mountain Tunnel of 1938, are two con- 
spicuous examples in which the commercial need for 
water in western communities overcame all other con- 
siderations in National Parks. Yellowstone is still 
viewed with eager eyes by irrigation and power in- 
terests in adjoining states. If that is vielded, it will 
be almost impossible to hold out against the pressure 
on other Parks. 

Water is the chief issue in the fight over the so- 
called Kings Canyon National Park. Many vears ago 
that area would have been created a Primeval National 
Park, had it not been that its waters were believed by 
the local people to be essential to the development and 
prosperity of their farms and cities. The bill as 
amended and reported by the House Committee on 
Public Lands would have frankly surrendered the 
entire Park area to those who wanted to build reser- 
voirs for irrigation, flood control and electric power. 
Luckily this Committee amendment was defeated in 
the House. Unfortunately, however, in the bill as 
passed by the House and now pending in the Senate, 
part of the floor of Kings Canyon, after which the 


uses 
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Park is named, is nominally excluded from the Park, 
and left in the hands of the Reclamation Service for 
development as an irrigation and power reservoir, 
like a dagger pointing into the Park’s vitals. The 
same thing is true of the floor of Tehipite Valley. We 
sincerely regret that the House did not see fit to aban- 
don the reservoir sites, and thus preserve both of the 
great vallevs by inclusion in the new Park. We shall 
urge this action upon the Senate 

It is well that we should recognize at the outset the 
general principle that the people of the West ought to 
have the right to conserve and use most of the limited 
amount of water which is found in that region. Only 
in exceptional cases should that right be denied, 


those in which the national interest transcends the 
local interest The inevitable conclusion from this 
assumption is that National Primeval Parks must 


necessarily be limited in numbers and extent, and be 


administered by themselves in a group apart from 
other lesser parks 

If the people of the United States decide that their 
Federal Government should go permanently into the 
purely recreational field, by providing playgrounds 
and organized amusements on an extensive scale, by 
extending its function far beyond preservation of 
Nature and of historie objects on the one hand, and 
the 
other, then it may be necessary to create new classes 


of parks, plainly differentiated by title, to meet this 


multiple use administration of large areas on 


classes in which preservation will be second- 
Ileretofore this has generally 


demand, 
ary to entertainment 
been considered a State or local function, vet such a 
trend has already begun. It is unthinkable, however, 
that the National Primeval Park System, through wide 


extension and promotion regardless of its original ob- 


jectives, should be prostituted for the sake of bigness. 


and its precious values lost in an expansion heedless 
of ultimate consequences. 

The National Parks Association, organized twenty 
years ago to help build and preserve the National 
Primeval Park System, fights now as always for a 
wisely limited collection of Nature’s Masterpieces, un- 
spoiled by civilization as far as consistent with giving 
the interested public reasonable access to its beauties 
and wonders. We recognize the need for recreation 
areas of lesser quality and distinction, whether in 
local, state or federal ownership, and favor the further 
establishment and maintenance of such reservations to 
We 


recognize that many of these latter areas may be modi- 


meet the growing need for outdoor recreation. 


fied by man’s economic or other activities, and still 
of their attraction for 
Conspicuous examples of such reserva- 


retain much and usefulness 
recreation. 
tions are National and State Forests, which not only 
produce valuable material products, but serve as out- 
door playgrounds of great value. Multiple use is not 
at all inconsistent with ordinary recreational use, or 
even with complete preservation of restricted areas of 
unusual interest or beauty. The National Parks Asso- 
ciation has always held that the largest part of the 
demand for outdoor recreation on governmentally 
owned lands must be satisfied by areas which are dedi- 
cated in part to other uses vital to the general welfare 

Thus in facing the critical situation which now con- 
fronts the National Primeval Parks, the National 
Parks Association stands, as it always has stood, for 
an unyielding adherence to National Park Standards, 
the Magna Charta of the Svstem. We invite all con- 
servation-minded organizations to join us in keeping 
the Primeval System true to the ideals of its founders, 
and safe from the chisellers. Only by united action 


can success be attained. 
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INFLUENCE OF SCIENCE UPON APPRECIATION 
OF NATURE 


BY JOHN C. MERRIAM 


President Emeritus, Carnegie Institute of Washington 


OMMONLY what we call love of nature or ap- 

preciation of nature comprises many factors of 
quite different types. This relationship may 
express itself through the gamut of human interests 
and reactions, ranging from what seem purely physi- 
cal activities on through the aesthetic, intellectual, 
scientific, philosophic and religious. It may be based 
upon influence of purely personal experience, or upon 
something arising from the cultural history of our 
ancestors. 

The infinite combination of pleasing sense impres- 
sions derived from nature through color, form, pat- 
tern, sound and the symmetries or harmonies which 
they form, has led us into the path of emotional de- 
velopment represented by the aesthetic in many com- 
binations. In appreciation of the beautiful one thinks 
immediately of pictorial art as representing nature. 
So also, we recognize that harmony of forms upon 
which architecture is based. 

The impact or stimulus of nature given through the 
endless series of mysteries presented by action of the 
forces about us has advanced intellectual inquiry 
through development of science and philosophy. With 
the growth of science, understanding of the natural 
world extends to deeper reaches and over a widening 
field. 
reaction to the intellectual stimulus from nature build- 


In corresponding measure we see the emotional 


ing itself to new levels. 

Appreciation of nature lies then in this wide group 
of interests, with their combined physical, intellectual 
and emotional appeal. It may be limited to one thing; 
or it may be all combined. 

The mission of those who have sought the sources of 
human value in contemplation of nature represents 
one of the great quests of all time. Success in direct- 
ing attention to these springs of interest, stimulus, and 
comfort, or in defining them, would mean making 
more fully available to the world some of the ways in 
which to enjoy life and to ‘‘glorify God’’ while life is 
lived. Search for means of expression adequately rep- 
resenting these elements of value in nature has inter- 
ested nearly every group of workers concerned with 
formulation of great human problems. Painter, poet, 
philosopher, scientist, theologian, have all busied them- 


selves with these questions. 


From an article in the University of the State of New York Bulletin, 
November 14, 1938 


Among artists, in the study of nature appreciation 
painter and landscape architect have made great con- 
tributions, but the poet has perhaps reached farthest 
in expressing the features present. 

As the study of this problem advances it seems clear 
that to limit art merely to the pictorial, to color, form 
and similar aspects of representation, does not define 
its mission adequately. Rather may one say that the 
art of those who study nature should not be set off in 
closed fields separate from science and other subjects. 
It is a mode of expression which may be utilized to 
present, perhaps in the most realistic, and most highly 
imaginative, and most humanly appealing form, the 
results derived from all kinds of approach to nature. 

It is important to note that the great cultural and 
spiritual value of outstanding phenomena in nature 
does not lie merely in their influence for the moment. 
It may concern things of the day alone, but it relates 
also to what might be called permanent reorganiza- 
tion of the mind in such manner as to give new views 
of the universe and of our place in it. In nature, as in 
other relations, we appreciate the meaning of Keats’s 
statement in the opening lines of Endymion: 


‘*A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 
Its loveliness increases ; it will never 


.? 


Pass into nothingness; .. . 


In discussion of these problems there arise inevi- 
tably questions concerning the place which science 
may hold in relation to contributions by art to inter- 
pretation of nature. In general we can understand 
that while the scientist walks with reverent feet when 
treading paths broken by the humanists, there is often 
a possibility that the wonder and charm revealed by 
investigation may present aspects of nature corre- 
sponding in significance to those which have been the 
objective of interest and creative work of humanists 
such as painter and poet. And, since the scientist is 
always seeking new light on the unity of knowledge, 
it might be unscientific not to attempt an understand- 
ing of such situations 

From the point of view of the scientist, in our rela- 
tion to nature there has appeared no lack of fither 
sublimity or beauty. There has been increasing recog- 
nition that the deepest penetration of nature possible 
to the scientist only makes it more clear that we have 
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in no sense attained finality in understanding any 
aspect of it. The philosophical scientist is left prac- 
tically with the poet to refer to the earth as ‘‘the 
shadow of some spirit lovelier still.’’ 


It is not possible to express in the compass of a brief 


general statement the detailed evidence required for 
discussion of ways in which the influence of science 
may accentuate or advance appreciation of nature. It 
is, however, desirable to indicate some of the categories 
or situations in which science appears to have influ- 
ence. 

The first group would include consideration of a 
large’ number of separate or individual items in na- 
ture through the more intensive examination of which, 
by aid of science, we could obtain greater satisfaction. 
As illustration of this group: Appreciation of beauty 
in autumn woods may be merely the sensuous imprint 
as Wordsworth might state it, ‘‘ borrowed 
from the eve’’ vet it 
intensifying with passing of the years. 


of color 
give deep pleasure, 
Or, apprecia- 


and may 
tion of beauty in autumn woods may be based on in- 
definite impressions arising from personal association 
with such woods in youth or under favorable personal 
conditions. But to one who knows the complete story 
involved, this flaming glory at one stage of the bio- 
logical eycle may also suggest fruition, and bring to 
mind the whole movement of life through its changes 
from season to season and age to age, a picture of un- 
measured limits and of unfathomed interest. 

In a second group, elements of power and movement 
as expressed in the flow of a river or waves of the 
ocean can not be overlooked even by the most casual 
observer. But evidence presented by bent and folded 
rocks of a mountain chain shows power and movement 
just as clearly, although seen at the moment in some- 
thing which appears completely quiescent. The eve of 
science adds to nearly every picture of a landscape the 
elements of movement and power as they have been 
expressed in activities through the ages. In this group 
should be classed also our appreciation of great peri- 
ods of time, through the flow of past ages, and their 
consequences, as made clear to us in study of nature 
by seientific methods. 

Again the history of thought in almost every or 
ganized form, from science to philosophy, has shown 
development from stages in which the items of the 
world about us were largely separate, over to a posi- 
tion in which interdependence of practically all the 
So, as illustrat- 
ing group three, in science today, the investigator ree- 
ognizes interdependence of all things in nature, and 
sees the picture of the present and the past as repre- 
senting development of a great variety of elements 
connected with each other directly or indirectly, and 
so related that no phase of the picture can be con- 
sidered wholly independent of the others. This unity 


known elements has been recognized. 


of nature is a matter of great significance in our esti- 
mate of values in appreciation of the world about us. 

In group four we could place the influence of sci- 
ence as expressed in organic evolution. Many students 
concerned with the history of human achievement look 
upon the idea of development, or growth, or evolution 
as the outstanding contribution of human thought. 
Coming out of studies by biologists, palaeontologists, 
geologists, and even of astronomers, we come to see the 
world today as the product of development through a 
long series of stages dating back many hundreds of 
millions of years. Originating in the geological-palae- 
ontological-biological story, the idea of evolution has 
extended itself to everything from the physical world 
to social organization. To look upon nature without, 
on the one hand, recognizing the unity in its diversifi- 
cation or, on the other hand, without seeing the de- 
velopment continuing through past ages to the present 
and extending into the future, would be to overlook 
the greatest of all features toward which appreciation 
might be directed. To say that such appreciation 
would be merely recognition of scientific fact would be 
to fail completely in expressing the mind of the scien- 
tist, for to him these great truths bring an emotional 
reaction at least comparable to that produced by great 
works of art, whether in painting, architecture, or 
poetry. 

A fifth group concerns appreciation in terms of 
man’s relation to nature. When one looks upon na- 
ture, and recognizes its values, there arises inevitably 
the inquiry: ‘‘ What does this mean to me? What is 
man’s place in the world of nature?’’ Without insist- 
ing upon details in the story of human origin and 
evolution, the scientist finds it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to avoid thinking of man as embedded in nature 
and dependent upon it, and as arising out of it by a 
process which may be called evolution, or may be de- 
scribed as a mode of creation. Involved in this vision 
of man’s situation there is of course the idea of unity 
of nature along with the elements of time and move- 
ment and evolution. 

To one who has the broader view of man’s place in 
nature, and for whom appreciation extends in these 
many directions, there is certain satisfaction in recog- 
nizing the place of the individual not only in the great 
world of the moment with all its parts related, but in 
the succession of worlds in time, with expectation that 
other ages and other changes may come. Under these 
conditions there develops in this view of nature a 
of responsibility to the past out of which we have 
grown, and in which preparation was made for what 
we now have. There is also appreciation of oppor- 
tunity for building into the larger future with its con- 
ceivable goals, toward which moves the present world 
and all that finds place in it. 

As concrete illustration of possibilities for advanc- 


sense 
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ing appreciation of nature, the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado river offers especially interesting examples 
The Grand 
Canyon is a magnificent spectacle merely as magni- 
tude, or as color, or as illustration of architectural and 
pictorial patterns ; but perhaps more than in any other 
way it has human value as a means of indicating what 


of progress by aid of scientific study. 


change, movement, and time are, and how they present 
a background for all human thought and purpose and 
planning. Without a true appreciation of perspective 
in depth or height, or of the streaming movement in 
the currents of change, there seems little possibility of 
reaching even an approximation to clear vision regard- 
ing great events, or affairs, whether they concern na- 
ture, mankind alone, or man in the world in which he 
is placed, or even humanity in the world it is proceed- 
ing to make for itself. 

The great number of unusual qualities expressed in 
the Grand Canyon may seem to satiate one’s interest 
in natural features to such extent that enhancement 
of appreciation by the contribution of science would 
appear superfluous. And yet there are few places 
where more numerous or more insistent questions are 
raised concerning the meaning of the world around us. 

While it may appear sufficient merely to accept the 
canyon as something that stimulates the imagination, 
the mind immediately reaches out to inquire concern- 
ing its origin. Was the earth here pulled apart along 
the line of that tortuous fissure marking the course of 
’ Was the canyon produced by earthquakes 
or through wear of water? Given adequate time and 


the river 


opportunity for investigation, answer to these ques- 
tions could probably be obtained by the average mind. 
Science possesses no magic formulae or methods, but 
is only the accumulated result of intensive organized 
inquiry concerning such questions. 

One sees the picture of nature here so defined as to 
include elements of magnitude even more stupendous 
than those of height and depth which impress them- 
selves upon us so sharply in first visions of the canyon. 
In addition to height and depth and mass as evident 
characters, scientific examination to 
elements of vast power involved both in building the 


makes clear us 


Also. we see time 


walls and in eutting the canyon. 
represented by stretches that appear almost infinite 


compared with the limits of experience with which we 
have acquaintance. Still more intimate examination 
reveals embedded in this record the story of life 
through the ages, with its evolution from stage to 
stage. To the eve of one who views the picture as a 
whole, this succession of realities inevitably appears as 
a continuous story, enacted as it were in the presence 
of the beholder. 

The large contribution of science here, both to un- 
derstanding and to appreciation of nature, makes clear 
a responsibility on the part of those who represent 
science for so directing its effort as to bring to human- 
ity not only knowledge but with this adequate appre- 
ciation and enjoyment. 

It is sometimes said that after examination of the 
universe about us by scientific methods we have still 
no clearer appreciation of what nature is fundamental- 
lv than was attained by the earliest students in remote 
time. It is perhaps true that to both the savage and 
the savant, nature is still practically inscrutable. It is 
not surprising that the savage personified natural 
forces, or that in recognition of these imperfectly 
understood elements, and of their law-controlled ae- 
tion, some see now a degree of reasonableness in look- 
ing upon these features as representing coordinated 
intelligence or a basic controlling mind. 

Modern science does not personify, and has not 
tended so specifically to attribute what we call intelli- 
gence to the elements of the world about us, but it 
realizes that we are far from fathoming the elements 
of nature or their meaning. 

Furtherance of knowledge, while tending to define 
limits in human powers, has also increased respect for 
man as a being, and for the possibilities of his creative 
activity. And vet, increasing knowledge shows the 
universe around us to be so stupendous and so com- 
plex compared with man that we see nature as some- 
thing wider and deeper, and in every respect more 
Per- 
haps the recognition by science of a greatness in na- 
ture that does not lend itself to description in avail- 
able terminology is evidence of a degree of apprecia- 
terms of anthropo- 
morphic conceptions based upon our own limited ex- 


wonderful, than has heretofore been assumed. 


tion beyond that expressed in 


perience. 
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View from top of Pinnacle Mountain, in the Adirondacks. 


Basin, Table Top, Saddleback, Gothics, Sawteeth. 


N. Y. State Conse: vation Department 


Left to right, beginning at the tree: 


THE ADIRONDACK PARK AND THE NEW YORK STATE 
FOREST PRESERVE 


BY LITHGOW OSBORNE 


Commissioner, State of N. 


READ with interest Mr. John B. Burnham’s arti- 
cle on the Adirondack Park in a number 
of the National Bulletin. feel 


some statements in this article create an erroneous im- 


recent 
Parks Because | 
pression of our Forest Preserve policy, I have re- 
quested and the editor has granted this opportunity to 
reply to my good friend, John Burnham. 

Mr. Burnham ealls the term ‘‘ Adirondack Park’’ a 
misnomer. He is correct in that statement, for 
‘*Park’’ has no significance except to define in a gen- 
the Adirondack area within which the For- 
The term ‘‘ Forest 
Preserve’ That 
is the name applied to the lands actually owned by 
the State in the Adirondack and Catskill regions. 

Although Mr. Burnham the term ‘‘Park’’ 
throughout the article, most of his allusions are to the 
State land, namely, the Forest Preserve. He com- 
plains that the Adirondack Park falls short of stand- 
ards such as those set up for National parks. I cannot 


eral way 


est Preserve should be confined. 


is the one which has real significance. 


uses 


Conservation Department 


ae 
agree. There is no reason to rejéct every acre within 
a certain region just because a few acres therein fail 
to comply with the general standards established. The 
Adirondack region as a whole, in my judgment, con- 
forms to a very high park standard, almost high 
enough in fact to justify its selection as a National 
park. The only way in which it falls short of National 
park standards is that it may not be unique. In other 
words, there are other areas, notably the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire, possibly the Katahdin Re- 
gion of Maine, which have characteristics similar to 
those of our Adirondacks. 

The selection of the Adirondack region for a park 
was made by the original Park Commission of 1872, 
and that selection was approved by the Sargent Com- 
mission of 1885. 

The acquisition of land for the Forest Preserve by 
purchase and appropriation has been going on since 
1890. The selection of those areas has been almost 
uniformly wise. The principal reason for lands not 
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desirable for Forest Preserve purposes being acquired 
has been the provision of law that lands acquired by 
the State in the Forest 
gardless of their character, become a part of the For- 


Preserve counties must, re- 


Mr. Burnham makes a good deal of his 
claim that the establishment of the park and the ae- 
quisition of lands for the Forest Preserve were for the 


est Preserve. 


purposes of enabling the lumbermen to dispose of 
It is true that many thousands 
of acres of cut-over lands have been acquired for the 


their cut-over lands. 
Forest Preserve. However, most of those lands, where 
they have not been damaged by fires which occurred 
subsequent to their acquisition by the State, are today 
highly desirable for Forest Preserve purposes. Some 
of them in fact now compare faborably with virgin 
timber areas acquired subsequently at far 
Even cut-over lands acquired in recent years 
will, in the years to come, with the protection that is 
now given those areas, develop into lands suitable in 
every way for park and recreation purposes. 


higher 


prices. 


Mr. Burnham asks why the State should consider 
stumpage values when making its purchases in view of 
the fact that the trees may not be cut. 
mends that aesthetic values be the sole criterion. 


He recom- 
Aes- 
thetic values have been given great consideration, par- 
ticularly in recent acquisitions. However, when the 
areas are being acquired, the price paid for them must 
depend in a large measure on the quantity of timber, 
because the State must compete in the open market 
with other buyers of timberland. 

It is difficult to understand Mr. Burnham’s claim 
that the State’s desire to consolidate its holdings has 
a ‘‘dangerous aspect.”’ I think a glance at our aequisi- 
tion map, followed by a check-up in the field, will dem- 
onstrate conclusively that the areas acquired to con- 
solidate State holdings have been well selected. Even 
some of the lands which, according to Mr. Burnham’s 
statement, undoubtedly * 
area are receiving today a highly intensive use by the 
publie. 

Mr. Burnham refers to the extension of the ‘‘blue 
line.’’ This has been extended only once since it was 
originally established. That 1931 and was 
done to include within the Park all areas suitable for 
acquisition as a part of the Forest Preserve, at the 


‘sprawl’’ over a considerable 


Was in 


same time dividing those areas from regions where re- 
forestation areas might be established whereon for- 
estry, including the utilization of forest products, was 
to be practised. 

When the Bond Issue of $7,500,000 was made avail- 
able in 1917 for the acquisition of land for the State 
Forest Preserve, a policy for land acquisition was 
formulated. The original policy, substantially un- 
changed, was reiterated in a statement to the Land 
Board in February, 1927. I quote as follows from this 
statement : 


‘“The more important purposes to be kept in mind 
in selecting lands for acquisition are: 

1. ‘*The extension of State lands suitable for ree- 
reational use by the public and for the protection of 
aesthetic features. 

2. ‘*To assure the maintenance of protection for- 
ests on the watershed of important streams. 

3. ‘*The consolidation of State holdings to reduce 
administrative expenses and shorten boundary lines. 

4. ‘*To perfect the State’s title to lands and reduce 
cost of litigation. 

‘*In explanation of the above purposes, it may be 
said that the tremendous increase in recreational use 
of the Forest Preserve has shown the need for the ac- 
quisition of additional lands which are suitable for 
recreational use. These lands are of all classes, rang- 
ing from the well timbered areas in the high moun- 
tains to the more accessible, although possibly less well 
timbered lands adjacent to the public highways where 
more public camp sites are needed. 

‘“‘The maintenance of protection forests on the 
watersheds of our streams is of great importance. Ae- 
quisition by the State of timber lands on the steeper 
slopes of the high mountains is desirable wherever 
lumbering operations are contemplated, because lum- 
bering creates a considerable slash and these lands are 
apt to be completely denuded, rot only of trees but of 
soil as well, if forest fires once start. Fires in such 
places are very difficult to check and the damage done 
by them is irreparable. 

‘*A single glance at an Adirondack land map pub- 
lished by the Conservation Department shows the 
spotty character of the State holdings. Wherever 
these holdings can be consolidated and interior owner- 
ships of private land acquired by the State, the ex- 
pense of administration and the length of boundary 
lines which must be watched, are materially reduced. 

‘‘There are cases where the State’s title to lands in 
the Forest Preserve needs to be perfected and where 
litigation may be required. In some cases, this litiga- 
tion has already been started. The holders of adverse 
titles also appreciate that their claims may be ques- 
tioned. These questions of title can frequently be set- 
tled by purchasing the adverse claims at a reasonable 
price, in fact in some cases for less than the cost of 
litigation. 

‘‘In conformity with the principles of the policy 
enumerated above, many types of forest land have 
been acquired. Tracts of virgin timber needed to pro- 
tect watersheds and scenery of outstanding public im- 
portance have been taken. Land has also been taken 
which has been lumbered but on which a natural see- 
ond growth gives promise of a satisfactory forest in 
the years to come. No effort has been made to ae- 
quire burned over lands where there is no immediate 
possibility of forest growth without artificial refores- 
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tation, except where the taking of such lands has been 
found desirable for the purpose of consolidating State 
holdings or where it was necessary to include such 
lands because they formed parts of land tracts which 
were being acquired 
“The distribution of 
quired has been divided proportionately between the 
Adirondack and Catskill Forest Preserve, and acquisi- 
North to South and from 


lands whicn have been ae- 


have extended from 


Tions 


East to West in each of those preserves with the re- 
sult that owing to this wide distribution of land ae- 
quired, there has been made available additional State 
land for communities tributary to all parts of the For- 
est Preserve.’ 

The policy set forth above has been adhered to and 
I believe represents an adequate, long range plan for 
the extension of the Forest Preserve in a manner suit 
able for the best interests of the public. 


New York State Conservation Department 


OTTER FALLS ON HEADWATERS OF EUSOPUS CREEK NEAR SLIDE MOUNTAIN 
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OLLOWING 


ilready 


ucted into law, which will affect 


S. 1216 


H.R. 2185 


H.R. 3660 
(S. 1511) 


H.R. 3705 
(S. 2055) 


H.R. 4635 


KEEPING YOUR EYE ON CONGRESS 


brief 


Is a 


summary 


of legislation 


proposed in Congress but not yet en- 


YES 


To return a portion 
of the Grand Canyon 
National Monument to 
the Public Domain. 


To amend the Act of 
May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 
603, ch. 626), authoriz 


ing an appropriation 
for the purpose of 
making additions to 
the Absoroka and Gal 


latin National Forests, 
and to improve and ex 
tend the winter - feed 
facilities of the elk, 
antelope and other 
game animals of Yel 
lowstone National Park 
and adjacent land. 


To authorize the ad 
dition to Glacier Na 
tional Park, Montana, 
of certain property ae 
quired for the estab 
lishment and operation 
of a fish hatchery. 


To provide for the 
acquisition by the 
United States of lands 
not in Federal owner 
ship within the Olym 
pic National Park. 


To authorize the ae 
quisition, rehabilita 
tion, and operation of 
the facilities for the 
public in the Mount 
Rainier National Park, 


in the State of Wash 
ington, 

To transfer certain 
lands from the Sierra 


Forest to the 
Yosemite National 
Park, in the State of 
California, 


National 


National Park 


Introduced by 
Hayden, Jan. 4. Re 


ported upon favorably, 


if amended, by Depart 
ment of Interior. 


Introduced by 
Wheeler, Feb. 6. Re 
ported upon favorably 
by Department to Sen 
ate Committee on Pub 
lie Lands, Mareh 21. 


Introduced by 
O’Connor, Jan. 10. Re 
ported favorably from 
House Committee on 


Publie Lands, Apr. 27. 


H.R. 3660 introduced 


by Mr. Wallgren, Feb. 


» 


8S. 1511 
by Mr. Bone, 


introduced 


H.R. 3705 introduced 
by Mr. Coffee, 
Reported upon adverse 
ly, upon recommenda 
tion of 
Budget, to House Com 
mittee on P 
Lands, April 22. 

S. 2055 introduced 
by Mr. Bone, April 3. 


Introduced by 
Englebright, 
Reported upon favor 
ably, if amended, by 
Department to House 
Committee on Public 
Lands, April 22. Re 


ported from Commit- 
> 


tee, April 27. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Feb, 20. 


Feb. 3. 


Bureau of the 


ublie 


Mr. 
Mareh 1. 


administration. 


The National Parks Association pre- 


sents a partial list of the proposed laws it approves 


under ‘*‘ YES,”’ 


S. 892 


S. 1759 


H.R. 2424 


H.R. 2961 


H.R. 3827 


H.R. 3841 


H.R. 5126 


H.R. 5140 


NO 


To change the desig 
nation of the Petrified 
Forest National Monu 
ment. 


Granting the consent 
of Congress to the 
States of Montana, 
North Dakota, and 
Wyoming to negotiate 
and enter into a com 
pact or agreement for 
division of the waters 
of Yellowstone River. 


To establish the 
Breaks of Sandy Na 
tional Park in Virginia 
and Kentucky. 


To provide for the 
establishment of the 
Green Mt. National 
Park in the State of 
Vermont. 


To extend the min 
ing laws of the United 
States to the Joshua 
Tree National Monu- 
ment in California. 


To provide (ed. note 
$1,000,000) for the 
construction of a high 
way within the Yellow 
stone National Park to 
provide an entrance to 


such park from the 
State of Idaho. 
To provide for the 


establishment of a na 
tional park or monu- 
ment in the township 
of Perry, Fayette 
County, Pa. 


To provide for the 
establishment of a na- 
tional monument at 
Travertine Bridge, 
Gila County, Arizona. 


the ones it disapproves under ‘*‘NQO.”’ 


Introduced by Mr. 
Ashurst, Jan. 23. Re 
ported upon adversely 
by the Department to 
Senate Committee on 
Publie Lands and Sur 
veys, Mar. 25, 


Introduced by Mr. 
Wheeler, April 13. 


Introduced by Mr. 


May, Jan. 12. 


Introduced by Mr. 
DeRouen, Jan. 20. 


Introduced by Mr. 
Sheppard, Feb. 7. Re- 
ported upon adversely 
by the Department to 
House Committee on 
Publie Lands, April 7. 


Introduced by Mr. 
White, Feb. 7. Report 
ed upon adversely by 
Department to House 
Committee on Publie 
Lands, April 13. 

Introduced by Mr. 
Snyder, Mar. 20. 

Introduced by Mr. 


Murdock, Mar. 20. 
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THE KINGS CANYON NATIONAL PARK PROJEC 


-- 1939 


By JAMES A. FOOTE 


Executive Secretary, The National Parks Association 


N July 18 of this vear the House of Representa- 
tives passed a bill authorizing the establishment 
of Kings Canyon National Park in the High 

Sierras of California. The map on the opposite page 
shows the proposed new park. 

The bill at the present is on the Senate calendar 
awaiting action, having been reported by the Senate 
Public Lands and Surveys Committee late in July. 
But whether this measure becomes law or not the fact 
remains that the proposed park outlined in H. R. 3794 
is a poor substitute for the Kings Canyon park en- 
visioned by John Muir and so avidly sought by the 
late Stephen Mather, first director of the National 
Park Service. 

The real Kings Canyon National Park as envisioned 
by Muir and Mather would include within its boun- 
daries and in their natural condition beautiful Tehi- 
pite Valley and majestic Kings Canyon. According to 
Muir the preservation of these two valleys was a pri- 
mary reason for making a national park of the Kings 
River country. 

On the map opposite this page it will be noted that 
Tehipite and Kings Canyon are marked in black, in- 
dicating that they are not within the boundaries of 
the new park, that they are not intended for preserva- 
tion in a natural condition but that they are to be 
definitely withdrawn for reservoir purposes. 

Which brings us to review this 1939 Kings Canyon 
park bill. 

In February of this vear Representative Gearhart 
of California introduced the original H. R. 3794. This 
bill called for the creation of the John Muir-Kings 

On the face of it this seemed 
Ilowever, close examination of 


Canyon National Park. 
like a good proposal. 
the bill revealed, as stated above and indicated on the 
map, that Tehipite and Kings Canyon were to be 
omitted from the park area and turned over to the 
The Na- 
tional Parks Association pondered this point especially 
in view of the fact that it 
national park that would fail to preserve either Tehi- 
pite or Kings Canyon. After careful deliberation the 
Executive Committee voted the following resolution 
to be presented to the House Committee on Public 
Lands last April the first : 

‘The National Parks Association has always con- 
sidered the Kings River area to be of national park 
standard, and has favored the creation there of a na- 
tional park as proposed by John Muir, and worked 
for all his official life by Stephen Mather, founder of 


Bureau of Reclamation as reservoir sites. 


was to be attached to a 


the National Park Service. Their proposal was spe- 
cifically to make the drainage areas of the middle and 
south forks from the origin of their waters in the 
Sierra Crest to their emergence from the great can- 
yons of the Kings and Tehipite Valley a primeval 
national park. Bill H.R. 3794 would not so preserve 
these canyons, but on the contrary would permit the 
establishment in them of reservoirs for power and 
irrigation. It would authorize the use of these reser- 
voirs for power and irrigation. It would authorize 
the use of these reservoirs by the Park Service as cen- 
ters of recreational activities, making them to all in- 
tents and purposes parts of the park. The National 
Parks Association, therefore, must regretfully oppose 
H.R. 3794 as destructive of long recognized National 
Park ideals, unless it is so amended as to preserve 
these primeval valleys from despoliation.’’ 

(Author’s -tthe H.R. 3794 that passed the 
House and is now before the Senate was not amended 


note 


to prevent ruination of these valleys.) 

It is argued that the withdrawal of Tehipite and 
Kings Canyon for power and irrigation purposes is 
necessary if the residents of San Joaquin Valley are 
to have sufficient water to safeguard their agricultural 
future. It is important, therefore, to include in this 
article the following excerpts from the author’s state- 
ment presented before the House Committee on Pub- 
lie Lands: 

‘Our unmindful of the great 
need for as complete a utilization of water resources 
in the dry western country as is compatible with wise 
national policy. We would not be understood as de- 
liberately standing in the way of such uses of the 
waters of the Kings River as may be necessary to 
supply the needs of the valley population for irriga- 
tion and domestic use. Our attitude is that, if another 
national park is to be established in that section of 
California, it should be established free from com- 
mercial uses and artificial features. If that cannot be 
done, the John Muir-Kings Canyon National Park 
should not be created for the sake of having another 
national park. This is doubly important when the 
effect of such a compromise of ideals on the national 
park system as a whole is considered. Our Association 
holds fast to the old standards which have made the 
system what it is. We look to Congress to uphold that 
splendid tradition.”’ 

On June 2 the bill was reported out of committee 
with certain unfortunate amendments, and placed on 
the Union Calendar of the House. The amended H.R. 


Association is not 
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Phote by J. A. Foote 
TEHIPITE VALLEY, FROM WEST RIM 


In the foreground is the middle fork of the Kings River. On the left is famous 
Tehipite Dome. As a reservoir the valley would be flooded to the face of the Dome. 





Phote by J. A. Foote 
TEHIPITE DOME, MIDDLE FORK OF THE KINGS RIVER 
The valley in which this great natural phenomenon is based is proposed as a reser- 


voir. Water would cover center foreground up to base of Dome. Immediate fore- 
ground not in proposed park. 





3794 was scarcely recognizable as a na- 

tional park measure, for it provided: 

1. That dams and reservoirs for flood 
control and irrigation might be 
constructed anywhere within the 
proposed park area at the behest of 
the Reclamation Bureau and Army 
Engineers. 

2. That roads could be constructed 
without limitation. 

3. That hotels and other recreational 
facilities might be constructed with 
small limitation as to their numbers 
or nature. 

4. That permits to graze should be 
extended from one vear to duration 
of the lifetime of present permit- 
tees, and their heirs. (Author’s 
note—this means an indefinite pe- 
riod. ) 

5. That the name John Muir-Kings 
Canyon National Park be changed 
to Kings Canyon Wilderness Na- 
tional Park. 

This was the bill that was brought out 
for debate on the floor of the House on 
July 18. Stricken from it by the House 
was the committee amendment providing 
for the construction of dams and reser- 
voirs within the park. Also stricken 
from it was the word ‘‘ wilderness’’ which 
appeared in the name of the park. The 
bill that passed refers to the area as the 
‘*Kings Canyon National Park.’’ Graz- 
ing permits in effect before January 15, 
1939, remain unaffected except as they 
may be subject to terms and conditions 
prescribed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. This would seem to indicate that 
there may be considerable grazing in the 
proposed park area. A more specific 
clause limiting grazing permits might 
well have been incorporated in the bill. 
After all, National Parks are supposed 
to be kept free of any grazing whatso- 
ever. 

As was the case in all three editions of 
II.R. 3794, General Grant National Park 
will be absorbed in the proposed Kings 
Canyon National Park, and Redwood 
Mountain and Canyon with their large 
groves of sequoias may be added to the 
park by presidential proclamation if and 
when Congress votes an appropriation nee- 
essary to acquire them. Redwood Moun- 
tain and Canyon are privately owned. 














Right: South fork of the Kings 

River looking south from the 

junction of Bubb's Creek in 

the Grand Canyon of The Kings. 

Inside the proposed Kings Can 
yon National Park. 











Below: Inside the proposed 

Kings Canyon National Park. 

View down lower Paradise Val- 

ley: the Sphinx and Avalanche 

Peak, south fork of the Kings 
River. 


Photo Southern Pacific R. R 
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The National Association 


favors federal acquisition of the se- 


(Author’s note Parks 
whole-heartedly 
quoia groves of Redwood Mountain and Canyon but 
believes that these trees should be added to Sequoia 
National Park upon which they border. They are 
more logically a unit of Sequoia than they would be 
of the proposed Kings Canyon Park some twenty odd 
miles away. The National Parks Association has pre- 
sented its views to Congress on this matter. Early in 
the last session of Congress Senator Murray of Mon- 
tana introduced a bill, S. 631, calling for the purchase 
of these trees by the federal government and adding 
The National Parks 
this bill 
Executive Committee passed a resolution to that effect 
on Mareh 15, 1939 later 


his bill at the request of the Department 


them to Sequoia National Park 
Association favored enactment of and its 
llowever, Senator Murray 
withdrew 
of the Interior before any action could be taken on it 

Tehipite Valley 
left out of the proposed 
The National 
when it louse 
Public that if 
tional park is to be established in that part of Cali 


Kings Canyon are definitely 
flooded 
did 


Committee on 


and 
park and may be 
still 


Association feels as it 


before the 


Parks 


was stated 


Lands: ‘‘Our attitude ts another na 


fornia it should be established free from commercial 


uses and artificial features."’ The park’s boundaries 
will run right along the shores of flooded Tehipite 


While theoret ically 


posed reservoirs will be outside the park they will to 


and Kings Canyon these pro 


all intents and purposes become parts of the parks 

recreational parts of a type of recreation that is cer- 
tain to prove injurious to any program of wilderness 
preservation just within the boundaries of the park. 
They will be the doorways to the middle and south 
forks of the Kings River—doorways studded with 
undesirable developments of various kinds. To in- 
corporate them in the park as commercial reservoirs 
would be contrary to accepted national park policy 
and would establish a precedent sure to affect the 
whole system at some future time. lIlowever, unless 
Tehipite Valley and Kings Canyon are made a part 
of the park in their natural condition the area falls 


Muir 


terms of 


far short of the hopes and plans John and 
Stephen Mather had for it. Under the 
H.R. 38794 it will be no more than a hybrid 


park established simply for the sake of adding to the 


a national 


system another four hundred and fifty odd thousand 
acres 

From the testimonies before the Public Lands Com- 
mittee and from letters from people in California and 
other parts of the country it is quite evident to us 
that 
ticular 


important facts are lacking in this par 
If they 
haven't vet been aired publicly! We think the whole 


many 


park matter. aren't lacking they 


proposition needs more airing and further study, par 
ticularly of the water needs of the residents of San 
Joaquin Valley as they may be affected by the estab- 
lishment of a national park high up on the forks of 


the Kines River. It seems the sensible thing to do. 
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Boy Scouts of America—James E. West 


Colorado Mountain Club—George H. 
Harvey, Jr. 


Ecological Sociey of America—Curtis 
L. Newcombe 


Garden Club of America—Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Lockwood 


General Federation of Women's Clubs 
—Mrs. H. G. Bogart 


Geological Society of America—Hubert 
Ernest Gregory 


Izaak Walton League of America— 
Henry Baldwin Ward 


National Academy of Sciences—James 
McKeen Cattell 


National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties—John H. Baker 


National Research Council — Arthur 
Keith 


Sierra Club—Duncan McDuffie 





PAST PRESIDENTS: Henry B. F. MacFarland, Charles D. 
Walcott, Herbert Hoover, George Bird Grinnell, Wallace 


W. Atwood, and Cloyd Heck Marvin. 


(BOARD OF TRUSTEES—continued) 


ll. Elected at Large 


Truman Abbe 
Wallace W. Atwood 
Paul Bartsh 
Isaiah Bowman 
Edward B. Burling 
J. P. Buwalda 
W. S. Cooper 
Henry P. Erwin 
Joshua Evans, Jr. 
Francis M. Goodwin 
Lee F. Hanmer 
Walter Bruce Howe 
F. W. Lafrentz 
F. S. Lodge 
John C. Merriam 
E. A. Preble 
Joseph Hyde Pratt 
Huston Thompson 
Fred E. Wright 
C. G. Woodbury 


Robert Sterling Yard 














